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The Shape of Things 


ADMIRAL DARLAN HAS PROMOTED HIMSELF 
irom Temporary Expedient to Chief of State. Appar- 
ently nothing can be done about this coup d état because, 
according to Secretary of State Hull, “there is no time 


says Mr. Hull, 


It 18 Not up to us to choose leaders for the conquered 


ror consiaeration of poltics Moreover 


tates; when they are freed they can “select their ows 


? 


’ ; — ’ ‘ 
acaaers and forms of government Is the Secretary im 


plying that “‘temporary’”’ now means “‘for the duration 


rc 


It would scem so, since France ts not likely to be freed 


short of a German defeat. In that case, if we have not 


expressly chosen Darlan as leader of the French, we have 
at any rate elected to give him an overwhelming head 


start. But for our deliberate choice, Darlan might for th 
remainder of the war be nothing more than a prisoner of 
the United Nations. 


will probably find him in command of a large and well 


Instead, the day of the armistice 


Aninned army which cay the Londo: 
equipped army Which, Say (ne LONGO! 


ee 


a 
1 Sunday Express, 


’ 


will have as its basis men who unti! now have been train- 


ing in Petainist youth camps and are well inculcated with 


fascist theories.’’ He will have under him a de facto gov 


ernment of Vichy generals which has already been recog 
rf } | ry 
1 and which, Ike 


nized by the American High Comman 


his army, will grow in strength and prestige with every 


passing day of cooperation on the part of the United 

ATat+ian "Tl. at a ' » % ' ; tear 

Nations. That ts a nation which a prostrate France 
1! Ff ’ ‘ 

will either swaliow or expunge by civil war. In short, we 


have already plun ved deep into French politics whether 


or not Mr. Hull thinks we have time for it. You can’t 


scape pou 
escape } 


: Tats ! 
in a | H1ICal 


DARLAN IS FAR FROM RETICENT ABOUT HIS 
ambitions. According to a dispate h from Frederick Kuh 
in PM, his self-elevation was accompanied by a note t 
General Eisenhower suggesting that President Rooseve! 
reconsider his remarks about the tentativeness of the 
present arrangement. The United States, he complained 
was “treating him like a lemon—squeezing him dry with 
the intention of casting him away.’’ Having picked a 
lemon, that would scem to be the logical thing for us 
to do. General Eisenhower has in fact squeezed to the 
extent of issuing a second order for the abolition of th: 


Vichy regime's anti-Semitic laws in Algeria and Morocco. 


rder evid ntly didn’t take 


French and Arab 
sts in the area protested the order to Darlan, whose 
pokesman promptly reassured them over the Algiers 
Allies would not intervene in the internal 


affairs of the North African countries. If the Allies don’t 


intervene, they will be deliberately choosing Vichy law ta 


nce to the laws of the Third Republic, of which 
North African states are an integral part. The same 
le arises in connection with the release of anti-Axis 
oners now held in concentration camps or condemned 
orced labor on the trans-Sahara railway. It is by these 
conquered peoples of Europe will know 
Americans are an army of liberation or 

ir countries are doomed to some kind of 


itler or no Hitler. 


vl 
BEING MET BY 
Tunisia may be cited as 


Darlan deal, but 


THE DIFFICULTIES 
the United Nations 


of the necessity of 


NOW 


forces in 


; 
from the military point of 
4 i 


pn ed with which the Axis 


d their positions in the Bizerte- 


he one hand, the 
consolidat 
roblems of supply which General 

to overcome underline the value of the 

n of fighting between our forces and the 
French. On the other hand, as General Catroux, Fighting 
, has pointed out, the safety 


itions between our bases in {orocco and 


ind the front line depends on Darlan’s trust- 


If Hitler de 
lo-American 


1 tenuous thread indeed. 


through 


attack Spain, the A 


no 
© 


expeditionary force will be assailed from east and west 


while Darlan remains in the middle. General Catroux, 
who has spent years in North Africa and held several 


ortant commands there, referred to the vulnerability 
id and rail communications along the North African 
cted to guerrilla attacks; and in this connec- 
ted to the 


North Africa belonging to Laval’s Service 


large number of organized French 


d Ordre Le; 


honnall 


‘and Doriot’s Popular Party, We have 


heard of no effort by Darlan to suppress these groups. 


Me if) 


] 


vhile, heavy fighting continues in the neighbor- 


hood of Tebourba, from which the advance guard of 
General Anderson's First Army haus been forced to with- 


v Th 


front line for figrhite rs to operate has evi lently left 


. | 
problem of establishing air bases close cnough 


ur superiority Until 1i- 


DEMOCRACY’S PROSPECTIVE ALLY, 
the fine cartoon by Luis Quin- 
than he does in reality. In the 


flags of the United States and 


The NA] {Or 


Britain. In reality he sends Hitler telegrams ot! 
ing warmth for a man who is su; 
for war against Germany. His message was r 


posed to be m 
about an inch of type on page 37 of the } 
Herald Tribune and similarly or not at all by ¢! 
newspapers. It ended with these expressive wor 
your arms triumph in the glorious undertaking 
Europe from the Bolshevik terror’’—a strange 
on the part of a ruler who has been presented as a 
to our side. Again, in a speech on December 
National Council of the Falange, Franco cited M 
as ‘‘a leader who has given justice to the Italia: 
—evidently a counter-thrust to Churchill's recea: 
on the badly deflated Duce. Further, parroting ( 
he declared that “when the war ends, the old Eu: 
be dead, with its capitalism, imperialism, and p! 
Opinions such as these will be hard for Am 
nirers of Franco to take or explain away. Bu 
much to complete the series of facts present 
Political War section of this issue, as well as 
that reaches us at the moment of going to pr 
ing to which all the troops mobilized by Fran« 
total occupation of France by Germany have | 
10t to the French-Spanish frontier, where the Na 
installed themselves, but to Spanish Morocco, c! 
areas where our own armies are now operating 
~ 
THE “HATE WILLKIE” REPUBLICAN: 
scems, are going to have to swallow their pre; 
rally to the greatest vote-getter they have ha 
Calvin Coolidge, just as their Democratic cou 
have for ten years endured Roosevelt though 
thought gagged them. Wendell Willkie bro 
G. O. P. some 22,000,000 votes in 1940, a mill 
than Hoover won with in 1928. These excitir 
must have danced before the eyes of the nati 
mitteemen who met in St. Louis last Monday to ele 
new chairman. The anti- Willkie forces had united | 
the candidacy of Werner W. Schroeder, an extreme i 
lationist and a favorite of the Chicago Tribune. Schroed 
was the one candidate openly opposed by Will! 
intoxicated by victories in the hapless proceedings of 4 
November 3, the isolationists insisted on forcing thet 
Schroeder failed to receive even a plurality on the 
ballot, much less a majority, and his backers qui 
rendered. The new chairman is Harrison E. Spar 
Iowa, a compromise candidate of no great 
Willkie’s victory lies not in the election of Spanglet b 
in the 
the adoption of a war resolution which reafiu 
National Re} 
Committee last April by Willkie over the stret 


jections of Senator Robert A. Taft. Ironically, it was +4 


' 
Who 


defeat of Schroeder, and even more pera; 


declaration forced through the 


was selected to offer the resolution at the 5 


m¢ eting. 





Decemb 


makes it 


1} 
inc redibli 


ment and 
Rumanian 
Hitler’s co 
frozen. Sc 
the first / 
Berchtesga 
British En 
D rmitted, 
Rear Adm 
suit the cal 
unfortunat 
ishes of } 


necember 12, 1942 


er. 


AVY’'S REPORT OF 
bundantly clear why the 
ble disaster could not be told 
iry Hull a 


VW 


W asnineto 


to some exicni, 


other trade 
| 


all the army and discrimination 


? en put out commerce, 


they doubtless woul 


with a succe: 


was undoubtedly the p '$ Of 


as ‘an imperialist blood bath” that got 


1 information to might be argued that those who approved 
is the fear of Axis infiuenc nergy a } of Socal Justice should not opyect to 
The Int rr ry f | Tel y j rnd T T {) 5 ‘ f ley ra) roa} sri? thers ror rian! 
iit nternation; Vid) aliG i t ) ‘ b TOUSKYVIc€ } urinal. ] are Im por! if} 
mn Tec mr v 1 thea { ) Iyleelu # hy om} ¢ -gal gehie his ] nr hea { + Io 
igest company in the tiecid, 1s itkecliy to DC on JOClaAL JuUstici inde } war ellort not 


international combine. It has subsidiaries an right opposition to it but by the di 
in all the Axis and most of the Axis-dominat Axis propaganda, including anti-Semitism and d 
es. It regained tts S: lies. However wrong the Miélitant may be, 

It had enough “‘pull’”’ with both the Nazi govern- on its Own argument and is not pro-German. Its po 


ent and our own to negotiate a deal for the sale of its is more directly comparable to that of the legitimate pa 
manian properties at a time when Rumania was un ler fist groups which the government has wisely ignor 


h untr 


t's control and Rumanian funds in thts country were ‘ 
Sosthenes Behn, head of the I. T. and T 

first American big business man to be received at THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 

erchtesgaden in 1933 after Hitler took power. he work for men and women has been uphe! j 


i 


ritish Empire, where a merger of cables and radio was Labor Board in a ruling allowing employers 


rmitted, development of radio was stifled because, as wage or salary adjustments bringing women’s pay up to 


Rear Admiral Hooper said, ‘radio was going too fast to the level now paid to men. From now on women 


it the cable stockowners in London.” It would be both who have been refused the same pay as that given men 


may appeal to a regional office of the board and obtain 


Wishes of Berlin, an adjustment if they can prove their case. Just how 


nfortunate and ironic if it were held back to suit the 





646 


effective the ruling will be in equalizing the economic 


opportunities of men and women remains to be seen. 


will be recalled that a similar ruling was made by the 
Var Labor Board in World War I 


, and while progress 
en made in the intervening years 
ill comparatively few occupations shy which 


In Great 


Britain a comparable issue has arisen in connection with 


men have attained full equali y with men. 


the fixing of rates of compensation for war injuries. Pro- 


testing against the payment of a lower rate of compensa- 


tion for women than men, a minority in the House of 


Commons, led by its women members, rolled up the 


" 


against the government since the formation 


The gov 


largest vote 
rernment finally prom- 


e of inquiry to study the prob- 


of the Churchill Cabinet. 


iscd to set up a committ 


} 


lem and report, if possible, before so Christmas recess. 


battle for real equality between the sexes is far from 
ither country, but it is aaa to note that 


1 ' 3° ’ . F ss 
have seized and are holding the initiative. 


RS HAVE EXPRESSED 
entity of Argus, 


pears in the Political 


whose 


iberty to divulge 
5S 1s the pseud a 
ts. a man thor- 
ls of propaganda and 
i i 
his column | rovides one of 
1 . . ms | 
lio and press pub- 


in this coun 


The Beveridge Report 
WILLIAM BI 


ial security which will ; | oe et every Briton 


VERIDGE'S proposals for a Sys- 


yn from “‘the cradle to the grave” are not in 


y. Based on well-established princi- 


hitectural blu ‘print for the com- 


the foundations of which were 


0. Every British government since, 


slexion, has contributed bricks 


to that building, but there are still 


gaps to be 
walls and some new wings to be added. 


, if the Beveridge Plan is not revolution- 
considered, perhaps, to mark 


‘olution in the social ipproa h to 


It denotes the final overthrow 


it repu liates the whole concep- 


d denies the hoary belief that pov- 


lispensation and a punishable crime; 


iple that society must make itself re- 


} 


the abolition of want and insists that this 


within the means of a modern industrial economy. 


There is no need here to re peat the detailed summarics 





The NA) 


of the Beveridge Plan which have appeared in the 

press. In a radio speech its author described it as 

sided, comprising, first, a scheme of all-in insuras 

cash benefits covering the hazards of sickness, 

and unemployment and providing for old age; 

a general scheme of children’s allowances irres 

whether the responsible parent is earning a Livi ing: 

a scheme of medical treatment of every kind for « 

body. The contribution of every individual toward 

cost of his insurance will take the form of a single 

premium. 
Included in the benefits are special payments to ' 

at marriage and at childbirth and provision for 

benefits for everyone. The amounts proposed 

large, but they will be sufficient to assure that th 

occasions will not force people into debt. Un 

ment and disability benefits and eventually | 

according ’ ydjective 


to be on the same level. The rate, 


William, “is designed to be high enough by itse!f + can grow 
provide subsistence and to prevent want in all The B 


P ‘ lio 
cases, and it will last a socializat 


long as unemployment 
qa which 


ruth if fi 


pr yved 0) 


ability lasts without Sate ishing.” 

This ts a particularly important innovation. 
Britain an unemployed man with wife a: 
shillings a week for 26 week levelop 
a whic 


receives 


which he must apply to a public-assistance 


ment lov 


the extent of which depen Ils on a 


, . : , nd 102% 
Under the Beveridge Plan he would receive, ta ind 193 

ty m 
Sir W 


posals n¢ 


account family allowances, 56 shillings a weck 


? 
as unemployment lasted, subject only to his 


} 


regularly at a labor exchange and after a certair 


a retraining center. This provision does mucl want but 
the problem of technological unemployment, 
help to reduce trade-union resistance to labor-sav 1B asly 
vices. Men who lose their jobs because their sh wa, 
become outmoded or because their factory has be: defore th 


ea inless ? 
dered obsolete will know that their families will | th 


nd the: 
ing their 
led for while they are assisted to learn a nev 


This emphasis on retraining is an obvious ref! ; moe 
British war-time experience. — ae 
The introduction of allowances for children after ¢! - rebuk 
first, whether their parent or parents are empl ~— al 
amore ju 


Me 


enon is the direct result of a growing sense of response [’ EX” 

+} p wer 
as Food / 
portant st 


unemployed, rich or poor, is perhaps the bigges 
forward proposed by Sir William Beveridge. It hes t 
conside ad in the light of the rapidly falling birth 
Britain and the near approach of an absolute dec! 
population there. There is no doubt that this phenom 
bility in parents which induces them to limit 
families to the one or two children they will be 


bring up on a satisfactory standard. 
footing. I 


| 
4 


hat drast 


The Beveridge Plan, to which, it must be remem! 
the government is not committed, is likely to con 
Man-powe 


very widespread popular support of a non-partisan natu 
Uus latest 


It can be taken for granted that the Labor Party will g1V¢ 
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f posal its active backing, and they appear to com- 
themselves to many Conservatives. Undoubtedly, 
ever, when the report is considered by Parliament 
an will encounter powerful opposition. It is certain 
ttacked by the insurance companies, which have 

a business 


in Britain, as in this country, has always been 


| huge profits from industrial policies 


mically wasteful and often no better than a legal 
Conservative financiers will condemn the plan 
1¢ ground of its cost, both to employers and the tax- 


who between them will shoulder about 75 per cent 


total. Actually the sums involved, though huge, 
t so great as might have been expected in relation 
existing commitment of the national Exchequer 
unt of social security. In brief, the financing of 
heme requires the retransfer of about 11 per cent 
national income—not a prohibitive price if the 
tive of “‘a national minimum over which prosperity 
row’ is achieved. 

Beveridge Plan may be said to aim at a partial 


lization of distribution within an economic system 


ich private enterprise remains paramount. But its 


r fully realizes that its success depends on an im- 
| organization of production as well as the peace ful 
pment of world trade. The actuarial calculations 
hich its cost is based assume a rate of unemploy- 


1 


ywer than the average in Britain between 1919 
1939, and a new cyclical depression of the 1929 
might well prove fatal to it. 

Sir William Beveridge, however, presents his pro- 
sals not merely as a scientific method of abolishing 
nt but as an act of faith in the ability of his country- 
to attack the problems of reconstruction as cour- 
sly as they have accepted the challenge of Nazism. 
nt,’ he writes, “could have been abolished in Britain 
re the war. It can be abolished after the present war 
ss the British people prove less productive than they 
| their fathers have always been.’ This bold rejection 
onomic defeatism in a country facing post-war prob- 
even more desperate than those that confront Amer- 
-bukes the feeble spirits of our Cassandras and will 
all those who look forward to the achievement of 

re just and fruitful social system. 


McNutt and Wickard 


| EXTENDING Paul V. McNutt’s powers as man- 
wer coordinator and appointing Claude B. Wickard 
id Administrator, the President has taken two im- 
nt steps toward placing this country on a total-war 


footing. It has been plain to most observers for months 
I 

lrastic action was necessary with respect to both 

man-power and food. The chief question now is whether 


this latest reorganization will suffice. 


There can be 
Selective Service und 
power Commission 
the man-po. 
their separation could only lead 
sion. Despite contrary dir 
headquarters, tens of thousand 
dustries have been draf 
thousands have enl 
enlistments, the 
years old, and the placing 
civilian rather than milit 
pirating of essential labor by the armed serv: 


be noted, however, that the new arraneement 


strike at the heart of the problem, namely, the matte 


of balancing our man power resources between military 


and civilian needs. The army and navy retam the richt 
n shall be inducted each month 


) ’ ; 
ired to consult with the head 


to decide how many me 
It is true that they are requ 
final deci- 


With this important 


of the War Manpower Commission, but the 
sion rests with the armed forces 


exception, the new set-up appears generally satisfactory 


as a solution of the military aspects of the man-power 


problem. 
For solving the equally vital but far more controversial 
problem of allocating civil 


as possible for the war eff 


ian man-power as effectively 
ort, the changes outlined in 
the President’s order appear far less satisfactory. Two 
important steps were taken. Mr. M Nutt is authorized 
(1) to require that all w irkers be hired threugh the 
United States Employment Service, and (2) to set up 
rules that would rbid any employer to retain any 


required el: 


urgently 
would give Mr. M 

Nuit sweeping powers over civilian employment. While 
the War Manpower Commissi 


to compel a man or women to take a war job in the same 


worker whose services are mor se- 


_ this orde 


ut 


Hy, 


here. Rigid 


1 
mis not given ft] 


1 power 


way that it can compel a man to enter military service, 


it can, under the order, see to it that he or she does not 
work elsewhere. 

In the hands of a resolute administrator, this might 
there is little 


in Mr. McNutt’s record to suggest that he has the vision 


be all the power n eded. Unfortunately 


or the courage to make the utmost use of this power 


Most observers agree that Mr. McNutt is a capable ad 


ministrator. His record in the Federal Security Agen 
has been so satisfactory that many people have forgotten 
his anti-labor bias as governor of Indiana. No one wil! 


question his political astuteness 


But his political ambr- 
tions are probal ly his biggest andi Ip in tackling th 
man-power job. His seven months’ record as chairman 
of the Manpower Commission is anything but impres 
sive. When the commission was set up, tt was under- 
stood that the chairman was to have almost unlimited 


powers in co rdinating m 


in-power requirements. To be 





will 
yn. The choice of Mr. Wick- 
program is a logical one not only 
Secretary of Agriculture in 


Adjustment 


ient administrator. There is every 
n to believe that this part of our war program will 


well handled 


Still Muddling Through 


1) SPITE newspaper reports to the contrary, the row 
between military and civilian authorities over pro- 
luction scheduling is not yet over. The long-awaited 

tement from Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
PB, was so ambiguous that part of the press inter- 
ted it as a victory for the military, part as a victory for 
civilians, The statement was ambiguous for two rea- 

One is that the conflict was still undecided at the 

the statement was issued, and the other is that 
fact realized. 


Wilson has been given what he 


ly had —general supervision over production sched- 


mn was not too anxious to have th 


f 


e-Chairman ( 


‘nt of his supervision is yet to be deter 
idministrative order must be issued by Nelson 
son's precise power and responsibility, but this 

‘ ° AT 
had not yet been signed as we went to press. Nelson 
cemed to have difficulty in making up his mind not only 
on how much power he would try to give Wilson over 


the military but also how he would divide power at the 
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it there is little prospect that we shall n 


etter under the present system of divided 
hat makes divided control partic ularly bad is t 
‘dad b 


in dealing with big business because 


tween military and civilian agencies 


yminated by it. 

It is this which lies at the bottom of our failure | 
the “victory program.” The Office of War Infos 
which is fighting hard to maintain as much truth as 
ble in government releases, admits that the prograt 
planes, tanks, and anti-aircraft guns have fallen 
of the President's goals; only merchant shipping is 
of schedule. The actual production figures for 1942 
given out are, of course, enormous: 49,000 pla 
32,000 tanks and self-propelled artillery, and 


anti-aircraft guns. But these figures, notably in aircral 
i povi 


John } 


f 


leave many questions unanswered. How many « 
yq 

are combat and not training planes? How many © 

actually be completed and ready to fly into battle by the 


end of the year, and how many will still be waiting for 

- 1 ontro 
missing parts? hj 
ina — ; ing hi 
The President's victory program, huge as it was, 0 | 


have been achieved if the WPB had not dawdled 
more than six months after Pearl Harbor in organ 


selves. 
better 


. . ‘aan , more ¢ 
our production system for war, The victory progran : 
which is steadily being cut down, could still be achieved pate 
It requires tightening up raw-material production, S| ae 
ing arms work to idle facilities in smaller bu ae 
forcing the adoption of new production methods ae 
those Kaiser is using in shipbuilding, and better asi 


mand. 
“the P 
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will be required. Y he 


uling of production. The greater the production the 


smaller the loss of life and the shorter the war. But fo! 
this something better than the present muddling througa 
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ne Year After Pearl Harbor 


BY J. F. 


Washington, December 6 

OOKING back across the year since Pearl Harbor, 
the President has much with which to be pleased. 
The task of mobilizing a fairly prosperous and con- 
tented capitalist democracy for war is like trying to drive 
, team of twenty mules, each stubbornly intent on having 


its own way. Only by continual compromise with the 


ommefy critters is it possible to move forward at all. Ex- 
ft 


amined closcly, by the myopic eye of the perfectionist, 
Mr. Roosevelt's performance in every sphere has been 
faulty. Regarded in the perspective of his limited free- 
1 of choice and the temper of the country, which has 
er really been warlike, the year’s achievements hav 
curtailment and conversion ot 


vilian industry for war, the peaceful resolution of capi- 


en extraordinary. The 


il-labor difficulties, the preservation to a remarkable ex- 
tent of both social gains and civil liberties, the great ex- 
pansion of arms output, the successful launching of our 
first major offensive represent stupendous and_ back- 
breaking tasks. The President is only a man, with twenty- 
four hours a day at his disposal, and amid the clamor of 
riticism, much of it justified, it will not hurt to pause a 
loment in gratitude for his work in the service of our 
yuntry. 
Someone has said that politics is the art of the pos- 
ble, and Mr. Roosevelt achieved what he did largely by 
the easiest route; the easiest was difficult enough. 
He let big business mobilize our economy for war prett; 
icn on its own terms, and established what is in effect 
1 government of coalition with the right. Just as King 
John had to sign on the dotted line for the barons befor< 
they would fight, so the President had to come to terms 
th the quasi-independent corporate sovereignties that 
ontrol so much of our productive resources. In criticiz- 
ne him for thts, we must also in fairness criticize our- 
elves. Had labor and the middle-class progressives been 
better organized, politically more astute, less divided, 
more competently led, they would have exerted more pres- 
sure in the national tug-of-war. The last Congressional 
elections were an adequate if rough test of just how much 
influence the labor and liberal elements have in national 
and local politics. The things that count are not our 
speeches or our pieces in the paper but the votes we can 
luster in Congress in support of the measures we de- 
mand. It is easy to identify ourselves emotionally with 
“the people.” At the moment the people are not identify- 
ing themselves with us. 
The Attorney General is the first public official here 


STONE 


to say this publicly, at least by implication. “Is the senti- 
ment of the public,’ Mr. Biddle asked despondently at 
Charlottesville last Friday, “really moved by the vision of 
a better world or is it merely disturbed by anxiety about 
increased taxation and the threat of unemployment after 
the war? Do the people of our land fight only to win the 
war and have it over—or to use the war for great and 
democratic ends?” The answer of big business had been 
given at the convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers two days before, 
or tanks,” the president of the N. A. M. said, “to win a 
... 1am not fighting for a quart of 
milk for every Hoitentot or for a TVA on the Danube.”’ 
In this the N. A. M. spoke also for the War Production 
Board and for most of our military-diplomatic bureauc- 


“IT am not making guns 


‘people's revolution’ 


racy. Is the answer of the people very different? The At- 
torney General made it clear that he is afraid that the 
dominant feeling toward fighting the war is to “get it 
over.” 

malcy.”’ 


Congress already reflects this desire for “nor- 


The trend toward the right has gone to ugly extremes 
“on the hill.” In executive committee sessions on the 
new War Powers bill, the principal objection to the 
measure was the fear that the President might use it to 
let in a lot of “‘non-Aryan” refugees after the war was 
over. The old slur about the Jew Deal has made a covert 
reappearance. Sumners of Texas on the floor of the House 
Wednesday attacked New Deal administrators as “this 
bunch of people who . . 
this country before they are trying to tell us how to run 
this government.” It would be a mistake to identify 
‘Send ’Em to the Electric Chair’’ Sumners with the voiwe 


. do not much more than get into 


of the American people, but there are enough like him in 
the Democratic Party and in Congress to cheer the Axis 
and bedevil the Administration. The one part of the 
war machine generously left to New Dealers ts that in 
which they are certain to become unpopular—the politi- 
cal-suicide assignment of price control and rationing. 
Sumners and his kind are making the most of it to set the 
farmer against the New Deal. Wait till they get started 
on how Lehman is taking food from * mericans to feed 
foreigners! 

Coffee of Nebraska thought the Sumners speech 
“wonderful.” Cox of Georgia rose to suggest that per- 
haps the time had come to break away from party lines 
in order to get rid of these “carpetbaggers.’’ Rankin of 
Mississippi and Hoffman of Michigan joined in, un- 
rebuked, though next day Hook of Michigan gave Hoff- 
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yn the highest moral principles and was apt, in all good 


610 


man a drubbing Hoffman suggested that Con- 


gress set up a new committee to investigate the Marshall 
} | i ? | 
eft and liberal weeklies, and th 


, ! 
t | publi ations, the ] 


| 


Washington Post for attacking Congressmen of th 


odorous variety in the last campaign. Hook threw Hoff 


man into confusion by asking whether this meant that 
the Jatter had lost faith in the Dies committee. Hoffman 
replied lamely 


Dies committee s 


that Hook and others had criticized the 
» much that “they now have too big a 
job on their hands to handle all this.’ 

As Congress moves right, the Administration may 
move with it, if only out of necessity. The precarious 
course of the Panama agreement through the Senate 
last week showed how dependent the President and his 
party leaders are on right-wing Democrats. The debate 
ind the vote were a foretaste of what is coming when 
we begin to make the peace. The power of a Cordell 
Hull, who can swing Southern votes, is likely to increase, 
that of a Henry Wallace to wane, as the drift continues. 


In a sense we are already losing the peace more rapidly 


Notes on 






RRIVING by magic carpet from Europe in what 
seemed to me still the bright lights of Fifth Ave- 
nue, I said to myself, “Nobody in this country 

could really feel that they were in the war that I have 

just left, let alone imagine for a moment that they 
ight lose it. They couldn't lose it, of course, in the way 

the British could lose it; neither Germans nor Japanese 

have a chance of marching on their flat feet into Wash 
gton or flying their flags from the top of the Rocke- 
ller Building. But Americans could lose the war by 
vernal differences and by failing quickly enough to be 
urt of the struggle for liberation in Europe.” 

Since these reflections the successful opening of the 
Mediterranean front has brought America decisively into 
he European struggle. The United States now occupies 
Britain's in the 


Technically, the Atlantic has dwin- 


1 


that is similar to Great 


position 
nineteenth century 
‘led into the equivalent of the English Channel, while 
English Channel has become nothing more than a 
narkably efficient tank trap. The psychology of the two 
tions will adjust itself accordingly. A European coming 
a may one day feel some of the irritation that a 
Pole or Italian, fighting for national liberty a hundred 
ars ago, used to feel when he escaped to Palmerston’s 


al 
Just 1S 


was involved in European affairs 


England England used to decide whether or not 


or even went to wa 


he 


America 
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than we are winning the war, for the shape of our so 


is being determined by the undemocratic and monop- 
olistic fashion in which it has been mobilized for wr 
production. This trend will only be reversed if the Axis 


staying power proves much greater than, in the pre 


optimistic mood, is now expected. 


> 


Is the outlook for the liberals hopeless? Not at all. Th 


pendulum now swinging away from social reform wii! 
swing back. At present, in the full flush of boom emp! 
ment, after twelve years of the New Deal, the count: 
is ready for a change, and 1944 may see a right-wis 
Republican elected. The reaction is likely to go too f 
Workers and farmers will not easily give up wha: 
have won through Mr. Roosevelt since 1933. The i 
of social security is too potent to be stifled. The Repu 
licans must either submit to these currents or go under 
in trying to combat them. The immediate outlook fo 
progressivism is dark, but it has been dark before, and 
it is some comfort to know that its future is nowlh: 
near as bleak as Adolf Hitler's. 





faith, to find them coincident with the interests of Great 
Britain, so today the United States can preach very high 
principled sermons from a bomb-proof pulpit between 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. The British, on the 
other hand, can no longer afford to muddle throug) 
What did that famous phrase mean? Nothing but that 
they had more money and more ships and a safer posi- 
tion than other people; so that they could still win war: 
after making mistakes that would have been the ruin of 
a Continental nation. Today Britain is part of the Con! 
nent and its fate is bound up with that of the other 
Continental peoples. Instead of muddling through, 
British shall have to abandon the boast that we live b 
instinct and not by itellect; we shall have to use our 
brains like any other threatened people. This means that 
one of the main reasons for British unpopularity in the 
world may disappear. We shall cease to be so irr: 
tatingly superior. The mantle of our superiority will fall 


on American shoulders. 

The Englishman who arrives in America today doe 
well to realize that America is a foreign country. He ha» 
been apt to take for granted a blood relationship whic 
only in part represents the reality. Any Englishman who 
travels across the country, who talks and mixes will 
Americans outside hotels and official quarters, quick! 
discovers a more closely knit America than there has ever 


been in the past, composed of a combination of nationals 
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is of which Britain is only one constituent. If he begins 
ynderstand this he will see in the malicious columns 
‘the Chicago Tribune not so mucha pathological hatred 
‘ Britain—though that is there—as a dangerous repu- 
by a small section of Americans of the principles 
which the United States was founded. He will see 
struggle here as part of the same struggle in which 
fyrope is engaged, the struggle of the common people 
re in the rights and privileges of civilized soc jety. 
are threatened in the United States just as they 
hreatened in Europe. He will find his solidarity with 
mass of American people and must cease to judge 
ic sees by whether the comments made are ‘‘pro- 
h” or not. Once the British have reached this state 
d, they and the Americans may hope to live down 
ch has not been wholly happy. 

friction between the two nations comes from 


uses and 


shows itself in many ways. Psycholo- 
id historians could write innumerable books about 


t 


British have been incurably ignorant and superior 


nited States; the Americans, resentful and 
rmed about Britain. The British know no Ameri- 
ry at all: the Americans know something of 
) history, but in a distorted form. Some American 
textbooks gravely misrepresent the eighteenth- 
| 


tury story of British blundering: the British, on the 


hand, have quite forgotten that they ever made 
themselves on the western side of the Atlantic. 
writers and critics have made this situation worse 
e the days of Mrs. Trollope and Dickens. Again, 
iulways confusion about language. America is 
| Britain but a parallel society which has 
from European stock. Similarly the British Jan- 
not a highfaluting form of the American lan- 
nor is the American a debased form of the English 
They are two parallel branches of speech that 
veloped from a common seventeenth-century stem. 
irritations that spring from a common but divergent 
tance have a new importance. Small in themselves, 
rpetuate an unnecessary friction and give a handle 
people who for interested reasons wish to keep the 
| Nations disunited. Obviously the real difficulties 
pring from the underlying question of power. 
the war we try to hide from ourselves and each 
that capitalist rivalry tends not to disappear but to 
eneath the surface British business fears the 
expansion of American power, while Ameri- 

nt the tenacity of British imperialism. 
Here we come to the word which is the present symbol 
t Americans dislike about Britain. Everywhere I 

' 


been in t asked me 


India and the British Empire, whether Britain was 


1e United States people have 


nging from a class society and so forth. An analysis of 
for nothing 


tse questions shows no very clear logic, 
uld alarm Americans more than to have the British 
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power collapse in the middle of the war. On this point 
American hiberals are in a terrible muddle. If there 1s 
anything that they attack more than our failure to “quit 
India,” it is the speed with which we succeeded in 
quitting Burma. 

I can hear a chorus of voices saying, quite truly, that I 
have myself led the way in criticizing the imperialist be- 
havior of the British, the manner of our Blimpish d 
fense which underestimated the importance of Chinese 
help and fails to find a solution for India. Certainly. 
But my point is that much American criticism of British 
imperialism proves on analysis to spring not from a 
dislike of imperialism or from an interest in equality 
for the colored people. Often today it seems to be just 
the form which American antagonism to traditional 
Britain takes at the present moment. 

Let me explain. Almost all Americans, nurtured tn 
this socially egalitarian atmosphere, dislike something 
which they particularly identify with Britain. They s2y 
the British look down their noses; they say we are class- 
ridden; they simply will not believe it when you mention 
the fact that the most advanced sentiments are often ex- 
pressed by the handful of peers who are the effective 
members of the House of Lords. Many of them do not 
yet know the difference between the commonwealth and 
the empire. I have met Americans who are sure you are 
lying when you tell them that Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa are not subject states. They blandly ask you 
why Canada pays taxes to Britain, and the retort that, on 
the contrary, Britain pays Canada for all it buys and 
that British purchases from India are wiping out India’s 
public debt just leaves them skeptical. But it is not this 
nisinformation, which is after all no more aggravating 
to an Englishman than British ignorance of any Amer- 
ican figures except George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln is to Americans, that I am now worrying about. 
My point ts that much of this criticism of Britain has 
nothing to do with facts: it is dislike of a picture of 
the English ruling-class man, who is supposed to be 
out-of-date, effete, useless, and yet somehow all pow erful 
and always successful in outwitting the simple-minded 
American in spite of the fact that America is now the 
most powerful, intelligent, moral, and magnificently efh- 
cient country in the world. 

Whenever I ask about English speakers and visitors 
to the United States I am told the same thing. Americans 
like direct, extrovert Englishmen and do not often meet 
them. Herbert Hodge, the taxi driver who wrote “It’s 

Yraughty in Front,” is the sort of person who many 
Americans feared did not exist in England. They are 
they 
say, ‘after all, the English people really must be quite 
like Americans.” 

In the same way a well-known trade unionist in the 
United States asked me why we did not more often send 


quite excited when they hear him speak. ‘Why,’ 





this country trade unionists like the members of his 


. “We get the impression,” he said—this con- 


versation took place before the visit of Jack Tanner and 
hers to the United States—‘that the British trade union- 
t< F \ Walt (4 { “hes Th - w ) ner nal 
ts are Ke Sir Walter Citrine. his was not a personal 


i 


criticism of Citrine, but a reference to his title. A title of 


; 
1y sort ts a serious barrier to successful contact with 


American labor, indeed, with the whole Amer! 


I have also had people say to me that it was re- 
freshing to meet Englishmen who did not turn out to 


gree with Winston Churchill about India. Only a crit 


of British imperialism can suc sfully discuss that su 
i 
, 
rect in An 1. No one pays attention to off ial pok 
m whether Indians or British, who go around making 
n uncritical defen f Britain. Ther much ignorance 


n Amer! ind the British 


erica about the Brit 
cause and British society—though not more than the 


! } 

norance in Britain about American history and Amer: 

can iety. But if this ignorance is to be remedied, th 
corr mn must ne f! ? wse Who ar | ished 
h Britain and its record and whose a ns for 
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STOP THOSE ‘MPOSTORS 


Official Britain answers unconvincingly and s 
disingenuously. Official Britain is far too much | 
by the seeming importance of the wealthy and pr 
people who are terrified of socialism. Official Br 
deed, gets all hot and bothered by this questior 
ently Americans want Britain to change, but if 
that under the strain of war and the influence 

ing we are making important social strides, w 
the terrible crime of social 


once act used of 


mustn't be feudal; we must move very rapidly, 
to the left; and yet under no circumstances must 
come in the least “red.” This is a difficult pattern 
to conform, and the truth ts the British would 

better in America if they worried less about 

portant People thought and bluntly refused to 
those who are in any case dubious friends of Br 
not by any means certainly the future rulers 
United States. The Englishman who is disliked 
Americans represents a scarcely higher proj 

British people than the similar class represent 
United States. 


timately remarked to me the other day that the 
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f an attack on government employees as draft- 
igers, led by 


nt canceled all draft deferments 


Senator Tydings of Maryland, the Presi- 


for them. The workers 


ted by volunteering for military service by the thou- 


Production in government shipyards and arsenals 


Commission have | publicly acknowledged tnat the federal 


government has wasted the abilities of thousands of its 


employees and that federal agencies “‘pirate’” workers 


from one another 


Ramspeck attributes much of the confusion and mis- 
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understanding in Washington to that natural ailment, 


ken on about a 


growing pains. The government has ta 
million civilian workers tn the first full year of war, 
} re 1 
many of them untrained. Confusion and ineffx iency nave 
been aggravated, he believes, by the low level of super- 
visors. He will try to help the agencies to straighten out 


fa) 


a bad situation rafher than carry on his investigation in 


the newspapers. He has been necessarily slow in starting 
his inquiry because of the heavy Re public in gains in the 
House, which will change the membership of his Civil 
Service Committee. 


Meanwhile, Senator Byrd of Virginia has sensationally 


recommended that a third of the government's civilian 


employees should be fired. And it does in fact appear as 
if a large block could be dismissed without hampering 
the war effort. The most ardent New Dealers agree with 


the reactionaries about the existence of mass idleness and 
wasted effort. But the question remains, Which em- 
ployees should be fired? If Senator Byrd's quota of dis 
missals is to be reached, either drastic cuts must be made 
in the War and Navy departments or practi ally all other 
federal agencies must be wiped out. 

Senator Byrd and his followers probably do not rea!- 


in extent the war has forced the government 


to move in and take over. The civil-service figure of 
2,( 900 has very little real meaning today. There are 
tens of thousands of persons now working solely for th 
government. under government supervision and dire 


tion, for salaries patd from the United State 
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who are not federal workers in the strict sense of 
term. The War Department, for example, 1 
war plants to maintain a staff of civilian guards raings 
sabotage. The number is a military secret, but it r 
thousands. Though the department reimburses th 
for the wages of these men, it does not employ ¢! 
The government has also taken over ships, doct 
warehouses but considers many of the crews th 
them to be private employees. The same thing is tr 
the workers in the scores of hotels the governm 
taken over. If all these people were classified as 
employees, the total figure might soar to 5,000 

On the other hand, the government could change its 
policy and whittle down the number of civilia 
ployees. Civilians today are building airfields and 
Stations inside and outside the country; civilian: 
working in the cantonments and training centers at e 
thing from laundering to the provision of utilities. These 
jobs and many thousands more could be filled by : 
and sailors, and the civilians could be fired. But in tha 

se we should need a larger army and navy. 

Thus the figure of 2,600,000 that Senator Byrd says 


would so shock the people is a paper figure that 
e changed overnight by a paper transaction. I 


workers could perhaps be cut a third, but the cost 


taxpayers might be even greater than it is now 
The private war worker is praised on all sides. 7 


eral worker is urged to continue his job in the n 


patriotism and to help win the war. But he gets no glory. 


tfe with Kaiser 


BY BERNARD TAPER 


/ 


Richmond, Cal., November 1 

"VE! just finished working on a 10,500-ton cargo ship 

called the Robert E. Peary which was launched four 

lays after the laying of the keel and outfitted ready 

for delivery two days after that. And on the seventh day, 
I presume, Henry J. Kaiser rested 

people reading about this record ship are now 

petting the ide 4 


A jot ol 
that if there is a convoy for the Solomons 

ing off San Francisco Bay that is lacking a ship or 
two. all it will have to do is wait around a week and Iet 
the Richmond Shipyards perform a couple of miracles. It 
doesn't quite work like that. A great deal of time went 
into prefabrication before this ship's keel could be laid. 
‘Hull 440” rather than the Peary; during 
the wecks we lived with it that was the only name we 
knew it by, though we fr quently added colorful adj 
tives of our own ) 


In the old days when no work was done on a ship 
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before the keel was laid and when decks were built one 
at a time in simple progression, the period from the |: 
ing of the keel to the delivery of the ship could be re- 
garded as the actual construction time; but no" 
there is a certain measure of hokum, verbal conjuring, of 
what you will involved in using the old yardsticks to 
measure construction speed records. For the laying of the 
keel is no Jonger a beginning, or even the end of a! 
ginning, to use Churchill's phrase. For us workmen, wi 
spend about a month putting together deckhouses, 
bottoms, forepeaks, and the numerous other gigantic s 
tions—some weighing over a hundred tons—which are 
ultimately hoisted on to the ship, the laying of the keet 
represents, in fact, the beginning of the end. 

The rapidity with which Hull 440 was put together 
was nevertheless incredible to all of us. Within two hous 
after the laying of the keel at 12:01 Sunday morning 


the entize bottom shell—50 feet by 500 feet—was weld d 
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hat its sweeping 
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Ors, Sia UNDEehev- 
with water and slowly 
xt smip was 
men from 
440 to 


re. the ship 


id out over a tre- 


European yards, 


exact 
form the 
when you 
in construction you 
us acreage of shipways along 
hirly’’ cranes, stretching their 
stiff solicitousness as they 
Between two of the yards 
plant, resembling a dirigible 
s and boilers are constructed, 

lers to the ships 
of yard transportation, standardi- 
nd mass production of parts are other 


} > are b 
h we are building 


th wht 
is our lack of exnert- 

the Rich- 

year; they 

few men 

ig the fast 

in morals who suddenly find 


it with a racy set, seem always 
ed air at the unorthodox meth- 

great many of the men in these 
Westerners who never saw the ocean 


} 
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staging welders’ and | nti hs ago. Thev have done strange—though 

ricately twisted. One felt even on th st day t alw tHloor things to traditional nautical termi- 

t would take a full crew of men a week merely ai ” for instance. has become “the hole’”’ 

le these cables. But imperceptibly the din o : n in writing: a ship is “corked” to make st water- 

shed; crews nen mpl el isks a tight: ar he place where all the pots and stoves are ts 
over to the stagin 

itch the launching, trying to gr e fact t Am) eventy thousand workers in the Richmond 

was all finished. It was as though someone had yards there are former cooks, clerks, mechanics, anthro- 

our backs were turned for a moment, had ta ists, ballet dancers, and men of any other calling 

) that we were work n, and | yu Can imagine. There are even some ship workers. Any- 

with 1 ine coat rr wants to work can have a job. The day I was 

| hooded gu ilte next to a man who some years ago had suffered 

ch had naralyzed his left side; the personnel 

going to figure out some way to put his right 

There ts a chipper working with me who is 


ip went down the skids. From where I was at he looks like John D. Rockefeller in his last 


ng beside the launching platform it seemed tc grow and chipping is strenuous work, 
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mobile factory, shipyards seem to release the personality 


ore 


igh he went right on grumbling about 


1] madhouse.” 


1a y of d f AL 

' 1. t rew being mercly 

ri ft ng as an art form. A g rl who 

i if B vit Tellers es job 

vhat migh ing by v 1 accident 
hiring office that her main experience had 

, fl r. so ) ured her as a hip! tter ind 
ry well, trimmiu ulkheads twenty feet 

But perhaps the most ast te bit of personnel work 


1 tlanger. ie 


ull, and 
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kheads into place; and there is 


tler in the whole shipbuilding 


ittitude of the workmen toward the record ship 


» odd mixture of cynicism and pride, much as though 
‘ 


were saying, “Yeah, it’s a kind of a phony record, 
y God we're the ones that made it!” Resentment 
working conditions which are more annoying and 


hazardous than is normally the case alternate with 


sity and even enthusiasm. I know of one tank tester 


voluntarily worked for nothing on his day off, 
“the god- 
Men like to grumble as they work; 
ire cursed, not nursed, to completion. This grum- 
is without self-pity and couldn't possibly be mis- 
for whining; usually it takes the form of irony. 
nd a typical expression of it in words chalked be- 
the narrow entrance to the double bottoms, a space 


for storing oil and ballast water. The air here was 


nd the heat almost unbearable, and many suffered 
1 painful though rarely serious cye- 
Someone had written at the entrance, “This way 
ilth Farm.” Actually there were few scrious acci- 

not as many, I believe, as occur on the average 
though tt is difficult to see why. 


like large industries run along the lines of the auto- 
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tT 
toward Kaiser as he is toward them, regarding 


a fond and fatherly incredulity. 

Most of the men are proud of their parti 
Painters are sure that paint is what holds the 
gether. For a while I had the job of putting 
porary wooden strongbacks to support the |! 
until they were welded. I didn’t like that job 
the temporary nature of the strongbacks preven 
from acquiring that pleasant sense of self-in 


» 


Now I'm on the crew that lays out and puts u 
doors, and everything is fine. To us it is the do 
make a ship seaworthy. Beside a small and insig: 
| 


weld on the bridge deck, which must be at least 


fect above the water line, one of the welders act 


scribbled the words: “She is O. K. Put her on the p 


now. She will float.” 


Hull 440 marks, without doubt, a turning-point 


shipbuilding history—not because it was launched a 
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days after the laying of the keel, but because it dem 


strated conclusively that the only way to build 


rapidly is to prefabricate them, and because it utili: 


hundreds of new inventions, devices, and technique 


>. 


represents the real beginning of the mass production 


hours—including the time spent in prefabricatio 


ships. Hull 440 was 61 per cent prefabricated. M 


nr 


were cut 6 per cent. As a result of what was learn 


from Hull 440 the construction time of the ten n« 


ships will be cut from an average of 40.6 days to 
days. Next month our ninetcen ways should launch 1 


' 


teen ships. By the beginning of the year the full va! 


of Hull 440 will be felt, as its lessons are modified 


absorbed. Average time on the shipway will droy 


25 days per ship, and our two yards constructing Li! 


ships will, it is estimated, launch 275 ships next yea 


about a hundred more than would have been launc! 


at our old rate of construction. That record will n 


if 
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considerably more to us than the fact that we were al 


to deliver one ship in less than a week, 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
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ing winter quarters 


troops could retire to prepared and easily de- 
ositions. Meanwhile, in deference to Hitler, they 
aed the increasingly futile attacks at Stalingrad. 

the second time Hitler had failed to reach even 
imum objective. The German army, though still 
st formidable weapon on earth, had clearly passed 
> of greatest threat. Gains of territory had been 
7 


ially less than in the preceding year. Russian « 
prowess had become so marked that only a most 
ed-for break-through offered any hope of ending 
r. At the same time the German victories, though 
r than last year, were still victories. The Russians 
it yet demonstrated any capacity to carry out sus- 
! drives of their own. Hence, unless very powerful 
vention in the west changed the situation, the year 
was Hitler's 
at to prepared positions, nevertheless, presents 
t dangers, since a reduced force may be assaulted 
time by an enemy at full strength. Such a with- 
! seems the most likely explanation of the huge 
Russian gains at Stalingrad. For some months the 
ins had been pressing from the north and south 
t the bases of the Stalingrad salient. Whether at 


iese attacks were purposely not pushed home, so 


power and material an 


I 
> before they reach prey ared positions 


They have had to use reserves as support to prevent dis 
aster and slow up the Russian advance. Thus against the 
will and with forces weakened by withdrawals, they are 
engaged in a war of movement, in which one observ 
with interest the absence of large German air forces and 
the comparative scarcity of tanks. Winter fighting, how 
ever, is materially different from fighting at other sea 
sons Of the year. Last year Russian announcements that 
various enemy units were being ‘‘surrounded”’ were not 
in most cases followed by announcements of their an- 
nihilation. At the moment of writing this is true at Stalin 
grad as well. In the first few days of the present offen- 
sive progress was extremely rapid, but the Russian war 
machine, judged by past performance in winter fighting 
is more slow moving than that of the Germans and 
not always able to close the pincers quickly and forcibly 
enough to destroy enveloped forces. 

Some observers have found the explanation for Ger 
man weakness in Russia in the North African defeats 
‘da defensive 
policy on this front before the rout of Rommel! began 


This is doubtful, since Hitler announ 


In other ways, however, the African campaign ts like! 

to be of aid to Stalin. Russia’s distrust of its allies vistbly 
began to subside with the proof that they too were will- 
ing to fight to win the war. Diversion of German air 
power to Southern Europe has certainly made easier the 
delivery of supplies by the extraordinarily perilous Mur 

mansk route. The now outnumbered Luftwaffe is spread 
very thin over an immense area. If the Anglo-American 
African offensive is pushed to a victorious conclusion in 
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is sometimes dangerous, but it ts per- 


w the twin successes in Russia and 


V burg and Gettysburg of World 

| War an may be put ed a step 
of July, 1863, nearly two 

hard fighting were required to bring 
G toda urrounded as it is 

f iS If im enorm usly strong 
It can, if necessary, retreat 

lreds of miles before being 
own |. Internal revolt in a 

t of retribution as the Third 
for but should not b expe ed. 

tly r led the turn toward 


} 1 ' 
I ( part ICS ah id. 
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FEvervlbo’s Busines wine 
LUeTYVOLY § Dilsiness the 
; | 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON * 
ee a eee aa 


Cash Savings and Taxes ee 
THIS is not 


hat little silk is left in the country is beino ¢ 


a “silk-shirt” era, and not merely be — 4 


cause W 


made into parachutes and powder bags. Reta panks. F 
ures, it is true, show that money is being 5] ne 
but a great deal is being saved too—much more than end 0 
rather disappointing war-bond totals would ind A it AS 
few weeks ago the Securities and Exchange Comn renicy Me 
released an analysis showing that in the third quarters shed f 
1942 individuals’ gross savings amounted to $11.4 | ad of § 
lion compared with $9 billion in the second quart muon 


I 
Purchases of government bonds accounted for $2 


lion of this sum, while the acquisition of autom 


1 
1OoOmMmes 


and other durable goods absorbed $2.3 sl pr 


Reduction in personal debts, in luding those due on hir g exp 
purchase agreements, amounted to $.8 billion, insu: rp a 


to $.6 billion, and saving in the form of govern: 


surance, mostly through the social-security funds, to § 


billion. A 
The major form which savings took during the quar ts 
ter, however, was one which has potentially harmful a ve Da 
tributes and has caused some alarm—the incr 
cash holdings and bank deposits. These rose by ‘ 
$4 billion, making a total increase for the first 
months of the year of $6.5 billion, in spite of the f | 
that between January and March there was a small n f large 
loss. Many economists look askance at such large a: mentate 
rapid gains in liquid assets. They fear the owners « to expa 
these resources may suddenly divert them into the pur terest 
chase of goods, producing an inflationary pressure « f bills 
prices which it would be difficult to combat. th 
My personal opinion, however, is that this alarm « would | 
be exaggerated. If the price-control system breaks 4 ims to 
for any cause and there is a sharp upward move in 9 de: 
cost of living, then people with cash resources niig The 
start a flight into goods, But since in that unfortunat f bank 
event there would probably be a rush to turn governmet motive: 
securities also into cash, the conversion of liquid saving account 
to war bonds would not provide an adequate safeguar safe ret 
Meanwhile the important point for the national iswer 
economy is that every dollar saved, no matter in wh the sca: 
form, is a dollar not spent and to that extent helps t vholes 
relieve pressure on our diminishing supply of goous ranted. 
Among the many limitations of statistics 1s the | is SCA 
that while they give useful information about mass neople 
havior they are seldom a clear guide to the motives th r sed 
added together account for that behavior. Thus the met f this 
fact that a large number of persons decide to hoar ] pat 5 cee 
of their incomes in the form of cash does not tell u Es plan’: 
anything about their reasons for this step. Yet its ult! % ought 
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economic results will vary greatly in accordance 

underlying motives of the hoarders. If, for the 

n of the war, we all turned into misers and buried 

if backyards every penny of our incomes beyond 

e needed for barest subsistence, the problem of 

ng the war would be solved. The demand for 

} goods would then fall well below the supply, and 

ernment could do all its financing through the 

For there would be no harm in adding to the total 

e of spending power so long as the propensity to 

was negligible. 

unlikely, however, that much of the present cur 

hoarding is due to actual miserliness. Returns pub 
by the Federal Reserve Board show that at 

f September currency in circulation totaled $13,703 

an increase of 37 per cent since August, 1941. 

¢ $10,000 million of this sum was accounted for b: 

ind bills of up to $20 in value, representing a 


teen months. This very strik- 


. 
— 


r cent increase 
insion is probably in the main a reflection of the 
idvance of pay rolls during th peri »d in question. 


ho had been on relief for years drawing a few di 


week are now earning good wages and natural 
much greater average amount of money in th 
Morcover, men in this position do not usuall} 
uccounts and are likeiy to put their savings in 
itil they have enough to make possible a pur 


t ] 1 | 
f War Donds or to turn their thougnts to savil 


| ° ' t . 
sser but still striking increase in the circulation 


re bills is more difficult to account for. One com- 


r has noted that the figures in this category 


nd around the first of each month, when bond- 

disbursements are made. This suggests hoarding 

by timid rentiers and, perhaps, to some exte 

h of tax dodging. A safe-deposit box full of bills 
1 be one way in which a wealthy man could bequeath 
to his heirs with reasonably good prospects of evad- 

ith duties. 

[he even larger recent increase of savings in the form 
nk deposits must also be considered in the light of 
ves. Why are people accumulating money in bank 
ints beyond current needs when they might earn a 
eturn by investing it in war bonds? One very simple 


wer ts that people are saving to pay taxes If this is so, 


5 
sale tax defaults next March is wholly unwar- 


are currently being worked up about the danger of 


1. The chief piece of evidence offered to support 
ire is a recent Gallup poll which found that most 
le have not yet made any provision to meet their in- 
1 tax liabilities next year. Presumably on the basis 
is finding, Dr. Beardsley Rum! declared recently in 
h advocating his much-publicized “pay-as-you-go 
“Nothing can be gained by arguing that people 


ht to have saved the tax on last year’s income out of 









Jast year’s income. The fact is they did not do it a w 
they cannot do it.” 

It is hard to reconcile this flat statement with the 
SEC report indicating a rate of cash savings from 
April 1 to September 30 just about ficient to meet 
taxes on income received during this period. Surely 
these savings cannot 
tax? It ts all very puzzling, but pethaps Dr. Ruml, whose 
brilliance as an economist is universally acknowledged in 


the press, can provi {ec a satisfactory explanation 


In the Wi ind 


HE REIGN OF TERROR 


Front in certain sections of New York has not abated 


nstituted by the Christian 


since Investigations Commissioner Herlands exposed it a 


few weeks ago. Synagogues are being desecrated, and air- 
raid wardens are manhandled as they make their rounds. A 
wr CANrnN? mrt - net fl NI ] } 

vigorous Campaign against the pro-Nazi rowdies 1s being 
carried on by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, the one paper, a > 


} 
i i 


from the liberal PM, that has had the courage to name names 


and call for official action 


ON NOVEMBER 28 the Boston Daily Record ran a picture 


of American troops in Africa marching beside a high wall 

on which was a sign reading Défense d'’ Afficher (Post no 

Bills). TI ining of the ph according to Aption 
low the picture, is “Defense of Africa.’ 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF in Philadelphia is auctioning the 
hat worn by Greta Garbo in “Ninotchka,” the picture that 


satirized the Soviet Union 


FROM AN ARTICLE on Palestine in the Pi/ot, an anti- 
Semitic paper published in Minneapolis They [the Jews] 


+ 


have cultivated the tomato so assiduously that they semd 
theirs to market a month earlier than do the Aral farmer 

... Just like the Jew! In 1933, in spite of the two great 
American grapefruit areas, they sold to our Canadian cousins 
400,000 cases of seedless Judean grapefruit, thus beating us 
at our own game. Just like the Jew!"’ The article, inciden- 
ally, is by Colonel F. J. Miles, secretary of the Russian Mts- 
sionary Society in London, who is now writing and lecturing 


in this country. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT in La Follette’s Progres- 
ve: “Gift for the Children? A Book, “The Little Red Hen 


tr 


and Her Cooperative,’ by K. B. Stockton 


ON THE JANICULUM HILL in Rome stands a statue of 


Garibaldi astride a horse. According to a story in an English 


magazine, some Italian who remembered how the great pa- 


tal 


triot had helped drive the Austrians from Italy scrawled the 


words ‘Scendi, Peppine! Son tornati!’’ on the base of th 


- oO 


statue. In other words, “Get dowa, Joe, they're here again. 


[The $5 prize for the best item receit d in November goes 
to S. D. of New York City for his story about the former 
fascist who was employed, and recently fired, by the Office 
of War Information, published November 28.} 











— 


patient and bid: 


which will de 


least sometimes may be, both a 





rational animal and an animal which, by willine 


son change both tn himself and in the world he 


Something of all this—or at least the startine 


these refiections—is sugvested in the frst chapter of 
i 
oe ! sf. f | f i 
ninger $s DOOK, which begins with a reference to , 
ctate £ she os P | } } _ . 4 
ate Of the worid and to the common assumptior 
I Hanical Civil:zation 1s wrecking itself or a . 
+ mr " 4 ] ' TY fi 4 
system has [ Oduced sick men. Dr. Menninger ubhy 
! ‘i oo ’ , ' } 
ntly with full awareness how unpopular t ' 
tion of an affirmative answer would Is it | | 
nan phenomena can | relat oh ‘ 
er , ' 
that “the disease of the world is the dis« of t A 
lee +} yy ] \ + I 
if ul th > WO i Y ) : 
‘ le ] — satiees ¢ } } » ot 1 P wm ik 
of multiple miniature wars in the hearts of 1 i 
I 
Ae 14 > nr els} } 
And itt would be, of course. possible to put h 
= ! i ‘ q 
in even more tnciusive torm. SO far as the pop 
concerned, Marxism may be said, I th , to } t 
t crucial of its battles. } yr even > & 
( citizens pr { t io 
e what they e€cause « t } Ol q 
: n , , 
y live. But tt S it least po eve 
, , , ; 
sition, still a ne to if so y 1S 
, oe : , 
se O tne kit ( Vv In € ] > 


moplied th more ful Perh ] — 1 

In suggesting it as a ation for the ( I 

ind minute u i on « c n pects of th ( 

' ' 
Psy with which his be ts concerned. In ar f di 
’ 1 ‘ ' ? 

immediately proceeds to a series of largely se 

} P la ‘ } f nenls! 

cn rs devoted to 1 anaiyvsis of the pr ( 

} } nf } | 

v ne COMMIC’ De ( 1 1OovVe and ha ein the itndiv i ‘ 

lreu he points o or:ginail S ed tl thes < 

one human drive, which he called the libido and \ ) 
rit | } a - nde tag . a ¢ 

despite all the popular misunderstanding, included e 


] } ' 


more than the mere physiological urge of sex. But | 


- ' ead ee ee Be 
himself later replaced this monism by a dualism. 1 \ 
mons } —_ ; : a ee ¢ 
gressive impulse, he declared, is as fundamental a m 
2% 7] Re 11 } the 
Wbiaod; love and hate are two equally primary and ¢ a 


important emotions. Each has its function, but the 
ment between them ts seldom perfect. Each is easily « 

i c 4¢ 
from its proper objects. We love what from even the 


point of individual biological advantage we ought n* ¢ 


haie can be so misdirected as to « 


love, and, similarly, 
even the self as its object. Adve 
Dr. Menninger’s chapters are concerned wit 


of destructive conflict between love and hate in } } 





vidual and with the methods by which they may som« ite 
be resolved. And though a review can hardly hope ¢ 

ummarize a discourse necessarily detailed and discu he 
least two things need to be said. Dr. Menninger fi Kcent ¢ 


source of the conflict to be often sexual! and 1 baliy 


out of childhood experiences. But he neither red 





maladjustment to sexual maladjustment nor offers the 





solutions which Freudians are commonly charged with 0! 








fering. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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Angela Thirkell of Stalky & Co. 


ING HALL, By Angela Thirkell. Alfred A. Knopf, 


A yELA THIRKELL, prolific chronicler of life in 
[\ jarsetshire, continues her literary love affair with the 
pper classes. Like the other volumes in her Barset- 
e, “Marling Hall’ concentrates on a single house- 
it once again we meet the Grahams, Leslies, and 
her cast of 


{ A - "Tl solrall sure . wel 
ys of Mrs iMirKell s previous novels 


’ 


c 1 1 1 a 1 . Pi ‘ . . 
rs 1S aS familiar as her p.ots or her anatomy of good 
blere apair on paolie ye, eee 
ricre again are those steriing middie-ageq women 
‘ 
h gentility and wi n so devoted to their fami Lies 
| } | j } ~ , 
ai Chora! so f er men so { ng on duty 
} 
| | 
¢ nces; there 1s e\ 1 the sual you er da nver 
. , 
rT { intel t preynaf§ OWS M rill y Ha 1S 
i 
} 11° 1 | , AA 1 
hirkell’s third novel since the war. The Marlings are 
nuime saci es for their country: one son ts in 
} nt Lae wl fk. thean | 1 ie i Pon 
and a son-in-law has aiready been Killed in action 
. + | ) % a itu ‘ amae 
CA S 1 tic 1 5 ) u y 
{ ri 1 1 1 - } 
i l mnt th M Th I I] iS mMain:y Con nea 
f ries and , ¢ ane 
! _ KA . 
Ca ) i ( ft whom Oliver Ma u 
. f ve marveled. at t f 
] | 
A t ‘ h elf and his friends and what 
! {! ¢ L~ 
reser e actuai Pp! iars, 1% NO ie 
( ( ! | AK i com uns that tile 
: 
‘ mo trin and rightly so, people of 
| | 
) eir f{ n wh the 600 highly patd me 
i 
I yed t ero ne recondiuoning WOrKs 
dt nin me [ Oa 1@s [oO ind from their wot 
' 
arying f hundred yards to a mile 
} 
half every d esides being driven over to B 
, , 
») the ma ev y Ww at their em ers ¢ 
r As ! } . ¢ ~ 
inere are U Viarling servants who insist upon 
I 
: , , : 
f for Sunday dinner w the family is reduced to 
) 
| ’ af the ar ted + > r'< tarnect 1. of t 
} bnere are the evacuated, tne wars srernest cu y> ¢ 
KA | | 
er Thirkell writes 
And sa I ae B New World 
M | I +3 i if lar or to have t [ c 
Hed ¢ iren at the 1d it was a great tl for 
1 children to mix with all kinds w they were 
oung to k t erenc 
h Mary, uid David. “You may have marricd my 
f other, but as | is not here I am going to say 
1 } 1 
are talking nonsense. If your children don’t know 
lifference between those two girls and Clarissa, it 


you took them to a mental speciaiist. 


' - ~ | oe. er ' oa 
rtised as a pleasant bundle of froth, in reality Angela 
1 lisel ’ r I] | y | 
| is quite a grim little person For all her ‘ 
i 
{is Ol of th eat nat 5 oF contemporary fet 
i 
es sex, the movies, 1 the lower classes, except an 
| half-wit mechan The cousin of Rud IK 
, § | _ was 
e hate natives and foreigners, sne hates serva 
1! ‘ +1 . f 
ve ( VvNno n ffi ten the grown son oO! 
; ; ; aes 
y asking him if his hands are clean. She hates 


except the 1 1uitous Mrs. Morland, created in 


| 1 1 


vn image. Despite the fact that there runs through 
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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


THE JDEA OF CIVILIZATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 


What is civilization? What has the word meant in 
the past? What does it mean as used in the United 
tates tod iy? In th 3 bor <, two of Ame! 4 | 
most historians, answer those questio: Ir the 
founding of our Republic to the present they show 
how the idea of civilization has developed in ow 
country. This is a companion volume to their famous 
work “The Rise of American Civilization.” § ) 





THE AGE OF ENTERPRISE 

By Thomas C. Cochran and William Miller 
This first book to irt the course of our history 
from a business point of view is being widely a 
claimed 


“The best single-volume ac 11 of funda tal 
United Stat istory, the histor f bu ] 
cially now, the book is a triumph.”’—The turday 
Review of Literature. 

“The book is something in the nature if a publ 
service.”—The Nation $3 j 





THE THREE BAMBOOS 


By Robert Standish 


“One of the first novels about Japan which draws 
an acceptable picture of Japane character and 
stems from a firm understanding of the economic 
and social environment of modern Japan.... A good 


story, rapidly and subtly told. Mr. Standish de- 





serves high praise.”—George E. Taylor, in The 
Nation, 62.75 
ERICAN IN SEARCH 
AMERICAN I tARC 
‘ y T 
OF A WAY 
a 4 
By Walter Morris 
Fron ] J 41 to i dg, thi re i e diary 
recor thie lor tofan An 1 nteolle nal 
dy ir! ) “An ex é I y i el ting 
‘ t of life pur tir , He has the gift of 
r e t rite cr fres} ted Lr l, 
tamped th pe! — EH | ghty, in 
The ¢ } H i i? bb keg 2.79 
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where she stands 


come her trademark, ( nows €xX 


Daftness is a characteristic only of 


and what she ts about 
| , » ted.ennd f tue. disguising 
r classes and a leit-motif for virtue, disguising 


but never hiding Mrs. Thirkell’s opinions and prejudices; 


I 
it is a disarming device for persuading us that a powerful 
class of grown men and women—England’s upper middle 
class, gentry, and minor aristocracy—are lovable children. 
And of course, on the level of feeling, especially of sexual 


fecling, Mrs. Thirkell’s characters are, heaven knows, child- 


} 


1 ' ' ' 
ish enough. There ts the old 


er Marling girl, for example, 
whose husband has been killed before Dunkirk; assessing 
’ } 


her bereavement. she remarks to her reflection in the 


‘But there one is, alone, and it seems so silly to be a 


I rror 
widow: the sort of thing other peo} le are, not oneself, 
Oh, dear. Well, there it is’; to which Mrs. Thirkell adds, 


approving the good sense, “with which philosophy she went 
down to breakfast."” On the level of conduct and opinion, 
} 


however, so much retarded growth sounds a malign note. 


In each of her novels Mrs. Thirkell hunts the current 
the tranquillity of her heroes and heroines; plus 


an att ted lov ry this usually constitutes her plot. 


The menace may be the Jew (the Warburys of “Cheerful- 


ness Breaks In’’) or a pretty Irish girl (Miss Grey of “High 


Rist ); more often it is the intellectual, so easily identi- 
fh hi id mann ind his fondness for Russia. In 
“Marline Hall” Mrs. Thirkell 1 king a young poet with 
long hair; at the end of the book the poet goes back where 
h ime from—Bloomsbury ind civilization is once more 

in Barsetshire Avainst the intellect: il, whos bi oks 
S¢ only in the hundred Mrs. Thirkell likes to set Mrs. 
M rl 1 who book } 1 the {he i ! 

And Angela Thirkell’s own books sell in the thousands; 
no one will ever accuse her of being an intellectual. But 
pe i just because she is so popular a writer, with a 
wide English audience and a growing audience in America, 
tl he earns a certain social consideration beyond her 
| ry merits DIANA TRILLING 


Rule by the Reichswehr 
WORLD IN TRANCE: FROM VERSAILLES TO PEARL 


HARBOR. By Leopold Schwarzschild. Translated by 


Gute L.. B. Fischer, $3.50 
IBLRAL. co mo} olitan, and unin presse | by sacred cows, 
| ; buch was one of the pu tic of the Weimar 
f hich p in mind when they spoke of 
Kults mius. The term was hazy and therefore a 
i f vith tl Naz W! el could they have called 
[ / / It was impossible to brand it as Socialist, 
{ t. or something even worse because it ol viously owed 
epiance to any | irty, Organization, or dos ma, and the 
t | pen of tts edit Leopold Schwarzschild, attacked 
. ¢ gusto the provincialism ol the German left and 
faith of the right. Das Tavebuch endeavored to make 
Europeans” out of the republic's intelligentsia and to 
teach them the political savoir faire of the Western world. It 
championed reconciliation with the Allies and political rap- 
prochement with France; it believed in the capitalist system 


and hated militarism and reaction, particularly the German 
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variety. Taking seriously the right of democratic contro! ove; 





the nation’s armed forces, it was a thorn in the side of the 





Reichswehr and its political protectors. 





When Hitler moved into the Wilhelmstrasse, Sch, 

hild moved to Paris and edited Das Neue Tagebuch. Th. q i wel 
he undertook the publication of a German weekly in 6 ; 
reflects his hope for German democracy. Week after we me. This: 
Das Neue Tagebuch analyzed the progress of Hitler's feve the so 
ish war preparations, warning and imploring the statesme; »it—and 


of France and England to act before it was too late ’ 
From the shores of America, Schwarzschild, the good Euro. Mie of fruit 
pean, now looks back at the two accursed decades from Ver- 1to bu 


1 


sailles to Pear! Harbor, takes stock, and decides that he 


. ' 
had enough. He is tired of pleading with the Germans to @ vy of pre 
become democratic, he is equally fed up with the idea on be 
lreamers, and utopians of the Western world and with the: § Iden 
‘ctishes—equal rights for all, self-determination, general dis. § ; stion i 
armament, and democracy. 3 sisted fe 
[he thesis of his book, monumental in its simp! 
that a group of German army officers and their sat P » eCOl 
superbly equipped, trained, and determined, really hav ¥ 193 
Germany whatever her political trimmings; that there never e wstria. Jt 
was democracy in Germany; that the Weimar Republic was § mpland. 
put over on the Allies as a conspiracy of the whole nation t iP sokrupte 
escape punishment; that the few clear-sighted statesmer @. ation 





Versailles were steam-rollered by the lofty dreamers of a new BRB acuall 





era, dupes of German propaganda, who wasted the fruits of BH. a-nn 
I pa; , O 





victory and frustrated all attempts to secure peace by e! BR sold w: 
nating the one and only cause of war. Once saved and TR» cscy 
intact, Germany's superior resources of raw mater BR rschil 
nan-power, developed with the assistance of American en. i. “W 
tal and vigorously exploited by its militaristic rulers, v . | Gern 
bound to change the European balance of power in its { sire has 
France’s fall was sealed long before the German div 4 Bla 


broke through its military defenses. 
In Schwarzschild’s guided tour through the long gallery « 


democratic leaders the pictures of two men dominate 





Clemenceau and Poincaré. They knew then, as the authc 
now knows, that the problem of peace was the problem « 
French security and that its solution demanded guarantr 
other than pacts and promises. Amputation of German terr 


tory, unrelenting watch over its demilitarization, com} 








henever necessary to enforce the will of the victors, at Heral 
perior military power— this was the rock on which to | a outs 
1 lasting house of peace. Wilson, the doctrinaire | a L Godki 
oiled their plans at the Peace Conference, and the nai i i” At | 
visionaries of the decent countries forced their nations d “d mond of 
he road to appeasement, weakness, and disaster. | dl his fe 
Schwarzschild, a well-informed man and a keen analyst ot 33 my w 
political events, must have labored untiringly, selecti a me 
omitting, and forgetting, before he had the history of tJ 4 the pe 
years stripped to the bone. He seems somewhat uneasy hin a mornin 
self about his monolithic approach and tries to defend it | # ¢ authe 
a set of philosophical premises which are, if nothing else, : 
prising in his mouth. “Mankind and human commu a, whi 
change their essential nature in the course of thousands o! roped 
years as little as the wolf and the pack of wolves or the shee; is prov 
or the herd of sheep change theirs.” In “Mein Kamp! which 
Ilitler uses the same argument to discourage the hope of the 1s 






(cerman people for peace and international cooperation. The 








] ht ; ile rhs tween 
ui Thougni of a possibie conn ion petween 


I 
. a¢ arilet lArnrm a woe 
ial and poll ica develo; ments In order to 
} 
| + + y . 1; >} ! “7. 
the capitalist system needs political stability ; 
I ; 


’ 
stability makes for a smooth-running capil rlist 





‘ ~ ley ~ lar ar > : * r hye | x , 
s the only interdependence Schwarzschild would 


e social 








utopians. Peace and a strong hand to pre 





{ everything else can be solved 





+ trar 


he experiences of the past bear him out? Af 





less negotiations Poincaré invaded the Ruhr and 





udge in the face of British pressure and German 





tance. Result: Stresemann had to capitulate and 





rosperity opened for all, in luding Germany. “If 


ad been understood and taken to heart, the rela- 






n age that began immediately after the German 
in the Ruhr conflict and lasted for six years might 





| for sixty."” Again, when Briining shook the politt- 






of Europe by negotiating the Anschluss, the 





; : ; ; 
‘conomic disasters were immediate and world-wide. 






131: the customs union. May: the [bank} crash 





July: the crash in Germany. September: the crash 





The effect of the ‘active revisionist policy’ was 





ntcy that circled the world, bringing confusion and 





yn.” On an earlier page Schwarzschild also men- 





y that ‘‘one memorable day in October, 1929, the 
pped out of the New York Stock Exchange and 





was thrown into chaos.’ 





sy but pointless to make a case, Schwarzschild vs 
i 








1, to oppose ideas expressed in Das Tagebuch to 


a “World in Trance.” The erstwhile spokesman for 






| Germans and their dupes in France, England, and 





2s found new hope in the company of Vansittart 
k Record.’ KARL BILLINGER 


WKLY 






cess Story 


WHO MADE NEWS 
VETT. By Oliver Carlson. Duell 


é 


earce. $3.50. 





/ LIMES GORDON 





Sloan, and 









CARLSON'S life of the founder of the New Yor! 
Herald illustrates very well how difhcult it is for us 






itstanding men as we would like them to be. To 





on , ' 
cin, James Gordon Bennett was a ‘Scotch black- 


é 





14 


\t the same time, as Mr. Carlson relates, Henry J. 
‘ 


I I 
a RO ke canes 
of the New York Times ‘‘expressed the feelings 
I 





} 1 } ' 
fellow editors when he remarked, ‘It would be 


while, sir, to give a million dollars, if the Devil 







, 

3 e and tell me every evening, as he does Bennett 
eople of New York would like to read about 

Ms ny 

% . : + ‘ 

# or lists no fewer than thirteen journalistic inno 

Se ling the newspaper interview and the financia 

A which Bennett independently invented or larg 

ka / ‘ d 

meoned. Here, obviously, was no slight man. The fact 





s growth took place in an environment of journalisti 


h he helped create is relevant but not decisive 





1 ' ‘ a 4 
an editor in an era WHoich produced Such pian 
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reactionaries in Britain. A huge idiance in the Albert? H 
Lendon, heard the Archbishop declare for trauasfe e f 
texes fror production equips to ground values {Sens 
Christian Ceutury, October 7, 1942.) Churehbill himself, In a 
volume recently issued In New York, says Who could bh 
thought that it would he easier to produce by toil id 

nll the most necessary or destrable commodities tha it is 
find conanmers for then? It is certain that the ! 
problem with which we are now confronted ia not a juate 
solved, indeed ts not solved at all, by the teachings of tt 
textbooks, however grand may be thetr logic, however {lh 


trious may be their authors.” Churchill ls also for the taxation 
of ground rental values 


Send at once for free copy of Chorchill 
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Post, James Watson Webb of the Courier and Enquirer, and 
Raymond. Yet Mr. Carlson, who has studied the great news- 
papermen of the 1830's and 1840's is convinced that Bennett 
was the greatest sit vle xenerator of journalistic progress if 
this country, if not in the world.”” He makes out a strong 
case for this belief. 

How did it happen that a Scotch boy who was something 
of a scholar, and idealist enough to come to America be- 
cause he wanted “to see the place where Franklin was born,” 
should have become the symbol of everything that was gross 
and sensational in American journalism? It makes a long 
story, as it is told here, and the answer depends partly upon 


| 
Mr. Carlson has evidently tried to make his 


the reader. 
biography as definitive as possible. It is a tribute to his style 
—that having to do with 
Bennett's obscure years, for example—is thoroughly readable. 
Bennett was a typical American success. It took three 
journalistic failures for him to discover his formula: political 
independence (of no principled variety), newsworthiness, 
and entertainment. When one remembers that Bennett was 
pro-slavery actually up to the moment of the Civil War, and 
just as indiscriminate in what he printed as his worst enemies 
charged, one sees difhculties for his biographer. Mr. Carlson 
has not avoided them. But it is impossible not to be im- 
pressed by a man who could, in his own newspaper, print 
accounts of the public beatings he received from outraged 
citizens. Moreover, Bennett's course during the Civil War 
compensated for a good deal that was unsavory in his career. 
The similarities between Bennett and Hearst are so strik- 
ing that one cannot help wishing that Mr. Carlson had seen 
fit to consider them. Anyone who has read the biography of 
Hearst by Mr. Carlson and the late Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
and read also Mrs. Freemont Older’s friendly version of the 
same career, would have appreciated such an analysis. For 
somewhere in the lives of men like these is the secret—or 
at least part of the secret-—of our American character. After 
all, it was the people who made Bennett: they enabled him 
everal times to defeat crusades to smash the Herald and 
himself; and they did this simply by buying his paper. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall understand better than we 
now do why America has produced so many Bennetts. But 
we shall understand it because of such painstaking studies as 
the present one, in which the author sees his picture broadly 
and can take his protagonist for what he was rather than for 


what he would have liked him to be LOUIS FILLER 


Patents for Monopoly 


PATENTS FOR HITLER. By Guenter Reimann. The Van- 
guard Press. $2.50 


ONOPOLY capitalism struggles on all fronts to sur- 
Ms the economic changes and crises of our age. In 
Germany monopoly backed Hitler against democracy, the 
progressive middle class, and labor, and was then mastered 
hy the Nazis and used as an instrument of state tyranny and 
igeression. In the United States monopoly has sought to 
protect itself against the competition of new industrial tech- 
niques—light metals, synthetics, 


and plastics to preserve 


old capital investments and markets. To accomplish their 
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The Naty @goxemb 
defensive purposes American private-monopoly corpor, ‘ 7 
worked with German state-monopoly cor; rations : 
were being used by Hitler to wage economic war again { 
world while preparing for military war. . 3 (gril C 
The significant story is told absorbingly in this booldl 
facts are gathered from hearings of the Senate Patens. « i 
mittee, the Truman committee, and other Congressional 
vestigations, and from the work of the Anti-Trust Dj) 
of the Department of Justice under Thurman Arnold § 
facts are clarified, organized, and presenied jn a pall 
which should be understood by all persons interes 
democratic reconstruction. Patents and patent pool 
agreements are the primary means used by American my a 
oly to protect its investments, prolits, and power. Thea 
used to circumvent the anti-trust laws. And they are asa 
control in favor of monopoly interests the introducti 4 
new industria! techniques. Monopoly corporations bugil 
patents, they get patents on their own research disco ti 
they pile patent upon patent—not to ase the new techni 
but to prevent their use by competitors. 3 
In order to carry out this defensive policy our pri 
monopolies entered into patent cartel agreements witht 
state monopolies of Germany. But German monopoly ip 
porations were animated by the aggressive purposes of 
master, the Nazi state; so while the agreements placel 
restrictions on the development of light metals, syn die 
and plastics in Germany they curbed the advance o; the m | 
industrial techniques in the United States. Standard oil ate ‘ 
New Jersey made agreements with the I. G. Farbenind e " 7 
to protect itself from synthetic-oil competition and to§ it 
nopolize the production of synthetic rubber—against} 
interests of the American people. Alcoa and Dow Chenttig » oth 
pooled their magnesium patents and agreed to limit prog n the 
tion of magnesium so that Alcoa could sell its alumia 0 
and then made agreements with German Nazi intere ” 
insure limitation of magnesium sales in this country—agéagge “°° 
the interests of the American people. Similar restrig e 
agreements with German corporations were made to resi ‘ , 4 
production of tungsten-carbide steel, of Plexiglas and “pes 
plastics, of military optical glass—against the interest ae | 
the American people. It is a sordid story of greed and call = 
indifference to the economic welfare of the country byg 1 
administrative masters of monopoly—of economic § 9 
within the state—-who are not interested in production 0 pl 
in corporate and personal power. The result was that : ¢ just 
production of the new materials boomed in Germany, frank 
duction was stationary or merely crawled upward in te 
United States, creating serious shortages of strategic aes 
terials that still hamper our war effort. : % 
This book should be read for its facts alone. But Gu ga 
Reimann has done more than simply clarify and orga a? 
the facts. He makes a number of suggestive analyses of i charad 
nature of monopoly capitalism and of the impact of the Hithen pe 
Industrial Revolution on our future. The techniques that filuch virt 
being developed by this revolution are changing the nai lit 
of our economic order «nad of reconstruction, while mgiiRod of 
economists still ponder the old textbooks and most libé The | 
Asist in 


still think of reconstruction as a projection of trends ari 
structure created by the 
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Industrial Revolution. 
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71itimate 
far as they 
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ville or the revue and to which 
1, 


orites are somewnat prone 
' 
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1e¢mMm- 


I mean, to be t 

at least their stage selves, no 
hat roles they may ostensibly be 
Nobody supj Charlie 

1 will be anything except Charlie 


oses that 


or that the chief purpose of 
4 


written for him will be other 
provide some occasions for him 
t that, and the Lunts are almost 
what 


the Lunts matter 


ress they may assume or what 


no 


romping through. 
feel cheated if 
ever created to 
the performers 


y may be 
imirers would 

illusion were 
ne forget who 
| the play tends to become a sort 
ade rather than actually a play. 
performers happen to have as 
rtuosity as the Lunts have, when 
ine’’ is as good as theirs, this 


1 of joke can be an amusing one, as 


ern 


i 


1¢ Pirate” it is; but the joke does 


in the fact that when Mr. Lunt, 
ling to be a pirate, walks a tight 
bedroom of NK 


to the fiss Fon- 


othy Gish 


iva 
it of an epi 
novel, but Dor- 
the hard mother 
c rood deal 
Big Doorstep” an entertaining evening. 
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ART 


COROT: Loan Exhibition. At Wilden- 


stein’s, until December 12. 


pressed 


oes a to make ‘The Great 


This exhibit covers every phase of the 
artist’s career, more than fifty works be- 
ing shown, many of them masterpieces. 
last great academic 
painter, and there have been very few 
painters more fully in possession of 
craft. Even his poorest work is 


Corot was the 


their 
solidly accomplished. That of his latest 
period has been unjustly depreciated 
since the acceptance of modernism, al- 
upes and his 
esteem. Yet as 


though his -early lands 
figure pieces have gained 
time passes and one sees more and more 
pictures, the landscapes of the later 
period begin to recover some of their 

i 


1 : } ’ ot tal 
lost reputation. They have certain ge- 


neric faults, but anyone 
the Zeitgeist can see that they are first- 


class painting nevertheless. True, sub- 


not blinded by 


ject and handling are repeated over and 
the the diapha- 


nous foliage, and the unfailing dot or 


over, but gray light, 
foreground are a 
sure-fire 


blob of red in the 
scheme for variations, not a 


formula. Like a symbolist poet, Corot 


Modern 
lame Cézanne 
“Chemin Sous-Bots,” 


Fleurs et Pommes,”” and one or two 


, 
more—but compared to the first three, 
they all become problematical. The fact 
best of 


unconsummated 


h 


is that much of even the 


Cézanne’s art seems 

Pictures filled with superb passages su 
} 

as would by t} 


1emselves earn any painter 
a great reputation fail somehow to co- 
aculate, and remain instances of great 
than 
simultaneous 


rather 
the 


painting great painting 


Lacking unity and 

diversity and the inextricability of pact 

from part of realized wholes, they miss 

that final perfection which, for exam- 
I 4 f little 


ple, so many of land- 
In a way, Cézanne was 


ple, } Renoir’s 
scapes had 

too far ahead of his time; as has been 
demonstrated perhaps by Vlaminck, De- 


rain, and Dunoyer de Segonzac, who 


went back of the master to work fields 
which he had stopped at only long 


And 


which preoc upied Cézanne 


enough to survey the problem 


that of 
translating volume and distance to a 
flat surface without denying its flatness, 
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} and gold, 
Those long ago lines are as 
wrote them 
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Our hearts have swelled high 
threatened to crack a rib, 

We've vowed to destruction th 
Sennacherib; 
} But in time of confusion we 
informed 
| Or the Foe may creep in thr 
parts they stormed 
| There ts more to a War than n 
| and slaying 
| That Words fight as Armies t 
| gainsaying! 
| One trust hy guide, at this 
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That b s all good books to 
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See 
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so desire ) 
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Indeed nothing new is this st 

To veteran readers of the old §S.RJ 

I don’t have to beast, for they know I speak 
true 

I'm wishing the same Merry Christmas to 


you! 


And, if you'd insure it, who hark to my 
ditty, 

Just print out quite plainly your NAMI, 
STREET, and CITY, 

Or send to a friend (where a real need is 
duc) 


A year's 


fifty gifts in The Saturday Revieu 


We're all in this ight, and we're going to 
win it, 
And win the Peace, after—for that’s why 


were in it 


Judge men and events by the best being 
writ 

And a highly intelligent judgment of itd 

Thus all through the year you will keep on 
your toes 

Ca 1g, with Freedom, the wiles of 
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Till Byron foretold—with their fals 
hood bhorred 

Thew | d like snow in the glance 
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Dear Sirs: Ne .—_ 1 this war? The answer is no. Why such a development? Are t! 


e in the armed forces of the United ; 


| Oy! nt and production 
f 
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» er 
= Ee eas 
ee - TI ad Geral has ta ee? } -~ het eT 5 : 5 
any moi The Us ites has taxen sy t] in ab nd put them in stockholders so very much more voit Chet 
nine . , ! nar ' { thre ne squad vhere they would , ! , } , 
on ar where th liehtened and public-spirite d n r 
see - P , ] rs ‘ P , trai 1 - ' ' . 
if large stockholders? n 
} ~ e 2. , aoe let P €, nm IMBEI 7 . 
t co of Un S wild (signed) JAKE THE PLUM! Che entire approach to the ta ch 
to a hor tree no : , , tion of corporate control n ‘ ; Jcers. I 
Wit t descending to Jake's level : ede: 
Is the flag of the nited Sta or : ; c . : | t of ; } 
: . . : , " from a differen point or V ‘of a 
=. ar — 4 lely in the interest of the Abra- ; v 
e det y it stan i od - ' , the public interest. At one time con nae 
: i er ' I oln Brigade and of all who * gg 
. on SETI , , NW fal . for the small stockholder w tly iV 
) +} f id f rOu t and are still fighting fascism, | : , 
es es Ol 0 more warranted. He was ir ale : 
( V ‘ to present the facts 2: 
? ' As t c thes cource t , { ' 7 f ? 
' a Tae by the 45 tle source of funds | and 9 if 
| . " e 24. ymbine of Guernica y tre 
rran Joseph O Prince i ss ‘ operate our great industries the 
' H Franco forces made clear to the ee oe 
Lorraing f naer ¢ ( : , RFC and the New Dea f lly Gi 
7 ' »} A cathe i » nsible for the : : 
(non x il ) I r or Au i i hap Cat . — since the war, the chief s¢ ‘tal ot un 
t and de I on oF tne chu! ¢ ' 1 } ; f 
M has been the federal goverr (dhe y 
v ¢ . thar ver thet ti oO y 
, t . e 2 one lay after . . . : Of 
| , \ i < Q one aay ¢ I ; are she 
( t en corporations ) | I 5 
i! f municatio ) ; , 
( { f , S } v of the proper ft p 3 
— He proper | OV 
, ; Py t, we volunteered the serv- ‘ : 
hus! : ( With the pul if ‘se ? 
r entire mem rship for cor 
i ( of a cor} ite contre im, Ov 
0 eee ’ the prime objectives to be ' afe I! 
, More than $00 of our members : 
a t civil \ n hut or ¢ ; ; fair prices and continuou -m- aqui 
es 


"eer eet 
} 1< ( l ; xv votes here ob ; 
! {. Since the day war broke out more 5 
, wl - 1 | , , , ing for directors 1s only he n. | 
ti y than of our members have been , 
ate ' , , , Surface OF the p! ) I 
' ' , ne their lives on mer mee _— 
' = I ur 
6 Ls ar ships delivering vital war goods to our , : : 
f as if they } een hit « head i New York, December 2 yr 
\ I | { t ! i}! Seven of these n 
n , ( . ‘2 
t QO } ; we know have already lost their lives 
\ ra , a at a. > 
F ( Fu Five years ago we went to Spain to Mihailovich and the 
now I on | i I . , 
ope. We can hardly « t any Aus- fight fa orld domination. We are Communists ie 


‘ } ! till in the fight JACK BJOZE, ; — 

: : : =e . : , Dear Sirs: Raly h Bates is If 
secutive Secretary, Veterans ; 

ing in his recent articie in / 
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» Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
Ol nh AAD! 1am. Ss LIncoin rigrac : : 
‘ n exchat (issue of November 28) tl 


ee) 

' ae ’ oe NJ¢ Port Ve mher ] t 4 
it ie aa 0 or N York, Decer rl for power Is raging in the n as For th 

eT epee Meee Secre of Yugoslavia. He ts wrong abo | 

( why if th ¢ ny the . . 4 thing ice in lust d t I ’ Si 

- a Corporations and the Public — thing else, and, I must ada ' 
wri hey are not marr! il they fair to General Muiuhatlovich. Ger ral cecn 
eee pe | ps this Dear Sirs: In the suggestive article en- Mihailovich is not only the co ict if 
another “R epart tiiled New Deal for Stockholders in jn-chief of the Yugoslav army and i ” 





ment. Hl. J IX KRAUS The Nation of November 21, the rem- Chetniks (or the ‘‘so-called Chetnik 
ed offered do not seem to be at all as the Daily Worker prefers t 
commensurate with the ills of irrespon- them); he is also the Secretary of 


«e ° Y — . , Tar hy le ri ratic ontrol that ther Se k the Vie ~| rat ernment | es ," 
Daily N« Ws Pleasc inote sible corporation con un UC in the Yugoslav governm 


eee PR ee: 


to cure. Federal incorporation undoubt- — Bates suggest that General Mihailovi pa 

Dear Sirs: | People's Voice column — edly would help to eradicate some Of should defy both his governn our 
of the Dail; ‘ fi m ) the abuses inherent in state supervision, — his army by appeasing a group of act! and 
printed the folk in which for the state governments and officials pe ne ho 
the writer d p some old and ren tre more the handmaidens of bie cor- Who were the leaders who sign ring 
refuted lies and added a { new ones porations than their supervisors. The the famous anti-Mihailovich manitest tent! 
out the Abraham Lincoln Brigade chief point of Mr. Greenberger’s article, ‘They were, and Mr. Bates will not der uf 





TAKE HAS A PLAD however, 15 that greater democracy it, the same leaders who were violenty 
t LI} Vy ' fo] A} should he mypoct¢ 1 into COr oration con isolationist during the brief period ’ } 
TOOK YN Viat c d i ; 
ham Stalin-oops Lin Brigade which once trol by the reform of the proxy system Yugoslavia’s struggle against the Axiga 
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i 
intel ti Geant Reds burn down and the establishment of regional cor They condemned the war as an imp@ 


j ° . ont ‘s } a 
hurches and per ns and | ts while porate districts. This might introduce a rialist one. They maintained that t and ¢ 
: . he 
its long-haired sweethearts panhandled in the certain measure of greater democratic Yugoslav people had no interest in UW) a 









I 1 DCX \< 
their isolationism, did not 
ifter June, 1941, did the Com- 
. i | don’t like to call them “let 
t frém ecause no true left-winger 
ull r an isolationist) join the 
en- nik army. lLhey fought under 
the 1s COMmManNnd [0 me time, 
1 the trouble began. Mtihailo- 
fa. irged some of his Commut 
ide New errilla bands were then 
of r the ] of these 
°rn { independ of the 
tly High Con Slanderous 
dle t Dr Mihailovich n 
und r in the Communist pre ut 
the Mr. B 
lly 1eC 1 not call a i 
ital ‘ »vernment at } 
re yf Mussolini he Daily 
yar ould, and did 
che Mr. Bates ¢ i { General 
s the « who must com 
$e Does he think that General 
m, 1 will perform a service to 
are se of the United Nations by 
m- 7 hing his command? Does he 
a it the Yugoslav gevernment 
Ot lismiss Mihailovich? If a 
the et us say, of American Commu- 
ided that our North African 
1 was not doing the right thing 
ranized their own guerrilla 
» fight the Germans in thete 
would Mr. Bates suggest that 
Eisenhower should apologize 
{¢ vor 
ty- MIKHAIL ZHELEZNOV 
on York, December 4 
tle 
oo . ae . 
5 1! the Freedom of Everyone? 
io Sirss Wendell Willkie in his radio 
ral effectively dramatized the sym- 
nef. importance of India to the myriad 
he is of Asiatics seeking conclusive 
S f of the good intentions of the 
all d Nations. But the Indian prob- 
Wwe 1s ramifications in our OWn Coun- 
Me vhich are still unknown to many. 
oid anese propaganda has made much 
id it ‘‘peculiar problem”—-the Negro 
tive 1 our methods of dealing with it, 
ls which have been patently blun- 
0 od und reactionary. Oceans of good 
? ions have not drowned out such 
not deng ant examples of ial discrimina- 
tf ' nd persecution as the poll tax, 
eri ng. Negro soldiers used as labor 
he A ious ignorance of 


ete Dae 









;, etc. Any prev 
e facts on the part of the Indians 


Chinese is being rapidly dispelled 


y the Japanese propaganda ma hine. 


perating ine extent fr Our race 
1 ‘ T 
problem, I ask only; How much does 
one have to exaggerate race discrimina- 
tior thy try ir rdee reste 
ion in this intry in order to create a 
ske ul attitud Wa ir intentions 
1 ) | y 
in the mind of col 1 Asia? 
1 } 
In ali tne « i « ( e aopan ) 
ent ru ipe 11S] iS a War 
hould be realized that the talk ut 
the future relations between white and 


olored peoples This is not 


fication. The colored peoples of the 
world did not originate the Occidental 
color line, which ts but the social shan 
covering econom! explo tion 

I think the American people should 
be reminded that the sympathies of the 
American Negro at tl time of the 
Russo-Japanese War were definitely 
with the Japanese, as olored matior 
I am not attacking the present patri 
isn tt Nevro which ippears 
mavnificent to those of us who realize 
how much less the Negro actually de 
rives from our untry than does the 
lowest white. I am stating that this war, 
at | ist in its vast Pa if and Afri in 


‘ ‘ ' ' 
theater , is liable eventually to deve lop 


color conflict. Asia is 


ove 


on the m 


preted as either the first sign of the 


This fact may be tnter 
de 


cline of the Occident or as the first st 
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eae Ss r at we me 
toward the inclusion of the millions of 


industrious, intelligent Asiatics in a 
planned world system in which the 
colonial and imperialistic designs of all! 


nations, white or colored, will be 
ped 
mon man will prevail, 

Just as India is no longer Britain's 
problem a the of 
Negro is not solely our problem. Not 
in a war of the scope of this one. We 


not we are fight- 


scrap and the interests of the com 
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ne, 


sO status the 


must decide whether or 


ing 


a war for the freedom of everyone. 
MARTIN S. DWORKIN 
New York, December 1 


It Takes All Kinds 


Dear Sirs: 1 note in your issue of Octo- 
ber 31 that Will Chasan lists John E. 
Rankin of Mississippi among “our worst 
Congressmen.” 

When will you people of the North 
learn that the Negro problem is a 
Southern problem which you can neither 
understand nor assist in the solution of? 
I hav Cc 
kin on economic, labor, or social legis- 
lation, but as long as there is a neces- 
sity for resistance to the laws imposed 
upon us by force of arms in 1865, so 
long will Mississippi continue to send 


not always agreed with Mr. Ran- 


1 
} 
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to Congress men who, however narrow 





\ iat would yndemn the South to 
mongrelization 
You ¢ ize us for o backward 
| 
ness in n, lal i~d socia 
isla = y, and a ulture. The 
+ , } , ‘ 

l , Wilh Cre pP! KS O c ~“ i 
yapping at our heels in a constant eflort 
to force fr | equality down our 
throats, we are engaged in such a i 
stan t for irvival that w just int 
afford liberalism. Joha Rankin | 5 
m Ip wors ban h floes you whe he 
raves and rants about “communisti 


labor leaders, but I know that when 
Nor 


over 


thern idiots try to tur 
to the Negro, he 
F. EUGED 


Long Beach, Miss., November 27 
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